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revise Mr. Magnus's volume. If he will then revise 
his own volumes, we shall have, with the notes and 
excursuses, a very valuable book. 

University of Pi-nnsylvania. JOHN C. ROLFE. 



CONFESSIONS OF A PROFESSOR 

While our colleges of liberal arts are groaning 
with their regrets, their misgivings, and their sins, 
Prof. Grant Showerman has seen and stepped into 
an opportunity. In a book of essays, entitled "With 
the Professor", he attempts, with a limpidity of 
style and a gentle temperance recalling the Elia of 
Cambridge, Mass., to relieve the stuffed bosom of 
higher education by ingenuously revealing to the 
world the present sensitive and uneasy state of the 
professorial mind, its inner conflicts, and its dis- 
cordant environment. In the course of his lucubra- 
tions this very typical academic gentleman pretty 
nearly exhausts the stock topics of academic society : 
salaries, receptions, cost of living, merits of teachers, 
research, and educational policy. Readers in univer- 
sity communities, East and West, will find them- 
selves testifying to his representativeness by ex- 
claiming "That's our college through and through", 
"That's I" or "me" — according to their grammatical 
faith. 

But to represent things from certain points of 
view is to satirize them; by virtue of his humanistic 
standpoint "the Professor" is a satirist. In these 
days of universal elective franchise no one knows 
the object of education; the object of educators, 
however, or, more accurately speaking, of their wives 
and daughters — is "getting on". The rising young 
instructor, therefore, is compelled to be a hypocrite. 
He must devote his energy to doing things in which 
he does not believe — writing articles on "Termina- 
tions in T" and "Suffixes in S" — in order to win the 
hollow approbation of the learned, which leads to 
promotion. "The Professor" entertains a rather un- 
dignified conception of the function of the various 
scientific and philological journals. He is so cynical 
as to suggest that contributors should be obliged to 
pay regular advertising rates. One does not like to 
think that there is any occasion for such stringent 
measures. 

Behind the satirist,, however, is a dismayed and 
bewildered believer in humane culture — the pensive 
and melancholy Ossian of contemporary education. 
He stands by the graves of Homer and Virgil, and 
mourns for the bygone days. Since the great educa- 
tional revolution and the irruption into the colleges 
of the Third Estate, he has witnessed the defeat, 
demoralization, and dispersal of the intellectual nobil- 
ity. A new and alien order of mechanics, engineers, 
business men, farmers, linguistic cranks, and scien- 
tific pedants possesses the field. Their means are not 
his means, nor their ends his ends. He is among 
them but not of them; he moves with them, but 



keeps step to another drummer. He is something 
of a sentimentalist; he expresses his dissent with 
the sound of a harp, when the crisis calls for a 
trumpet. In his ability to excite sympathy with his 
ideals and in his inability to suggest or institute 
practical reforms — in his quite resourceless idealism 
— Professor Showerman's "Professor" fairly sym- 
bolizes the faculty of liberal arts in a large univer- 
sity. 

"The Professor", like many contemporary human- 
ists, imagines that his melancholy arises from his 
recollection of the old regime. As a matter of fact, 
it arises from his ignorance of the history of edu- 
cation. Hearing him talk, one would be led to sus- 
pect that in the good old times before President 
Eliot students were fired with an inhuman love of 
liberal culture for its own sake. As a matter of 
fact, Ascham and Peacham and Milton and Locke 
and Chesterfield advocated a liberal education pri- 
marily because it was the most valuable and prac- 
tical training for a liberal career. The scholar- 
gentleman contemplated in the aristocratic classical 
curriculum was destined for activities calling con- 
stantly into play both gentlemanliness and scholar- 
ship. He was destined for a part in good society 
and a part in public life; for these definite ends he 
was supplied with ancient and modern languages, 
ancient and modern history, philosophy, logic, rhet- 
oric, etiquette, and the graces. There was a clearly 
shaped educational policy, because there was a clearly 
conceived educational object. "The Professor" is 
in despair, because he feels a hopeless and entirely 
untraditional desire to transform all students into 
scholars and gentlemen — a desire which Burke 
would have told him is at war with nature. 

"The Professor" has a very pretty chapter in 
which he rejoices that the pursuit of culture is his 
means of livelihood. To put it in brutal English — 
he needs languages, literatures, history, philosophy, 
rhetoric, etiquette, and the graces in his business. 
But the teacher of classics is not unique in needing 
these things. They are needed also by men of let- 
ters and teachers and critics of literature, by his- 
torians and philosophers and teachers of philosophy 
and history, by editors, publishers, clergymen, col- 
lege presidents, diplomats, and statesmen. For these 
classes, at least, a liberal culture is the most definite 
kind of training for "success in life". In this age 
of intolerance for purposeless and indolent Good- 
ness and Beauty, perhaps the hope of future use- 
fulness for the college of liberal arts lies in frank 
competition with its rivals not for the women and 
weaker brethren, but for the young men of ambition 
and promise, desiring to qualify themselves for the 
careers — more numerous now than ever before — 
open to liberal scholars and gentlemen. If it would 
but condescend to inscribe over its portals, "We, too, 
train for life", it could reduce the chaos of election, 
form an educational policy, give what is now de- 
manded of every college, and at the same time gain 
what it privately desires. — From The Nation, April 
7, I9IO. 



